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A SELF 
IMPOSED 
CEILING 
OF 18,000 


THE 
GOVERNMENT 
RAISED THE 
CEILING 

TO 25,000 


GOVERNMENT 
DIRECTED 
COMMISSION 
TO UNDER- 
TAKE STUDY 
FOR 
LOCATION OF 
UNIVERSITY 
NO. 4 


I. ATHABASCA UNIVERSITY 


(A Brief Review) 


AS early as 1965, the University of Alberta expressed 
concern over future growth by recommending that its ultimate 
b4ze be Limited to 18,000 students. The academic plan aimed 
at achieving this sekh dmposed ceiling fixed emollments for 
each faculty, outlining for each, space criteria and quotas. 

The nature of additional university accommodation in 
the Edmonton region to make this ceiling feasible received the 
attention of the Universities Commission following its creation 
in 1966. 

In 1967, the Minister of Education, the Asnoreele 
Mr. Reierson, announced, that in view of a projected expansion. 
in college facilities, the University of Alberta enrollments 
could exceed the 18,000 limit. Later a new ceiling of 25,000 
was set, this time by Government decree. 

At the same time, the Government directed the 
Commission to undertake a study on the appropriate location 
for the fourth university. The Commission report, submitted 
in 1969, recommended locating the university within commuting 
distance of Edmonton. The site finally selected includes 
five hundred acres of what was oe provincial and 


federal land, in the Sturgeon Municipality between St. Albert 


and Edmonton. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
Legislative Assembly of Alberta - Alberta Legislature Library 


https://archive.org/details/ableg_33398003062022 


THE ORDER- 
IN-COUNCIL, 
JUNE 26, 
1970 


The reason for the Commission recommending that the 
fourth university be located within metropolitan Edmonton was 
that the demand for accommodation existing there would 
become increasingly severe in the seventies and eighties. 

To have located it elsewhere would not have solved this 
specific regional problem. 

One June 26th of 1970, the Government passed an 
Onder-in-Counctk announcing the name and Location of the 
university (Athabasca). The same Onder-in-Counctl appointed 
the Authority charged with bringing Athabasca Universcty «nto 
existence, Limited the university role to that of granting 
undergraduate degrees in the arts and sciences, and directed 
that Athabasca should become an alternate to the Universcty 
of Alberta for provincial students, particularly those in the 


centrak and northern part of the province. 
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2. ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 


Universities of Alberta and Athabasca (Combined) 


Year Undergrad. Graduate Total Aeeusl (15) 
1970-71. IG), 35>- (16,187) 2,325 (2,158) 18,660 (18,345) 
i97i=72 £75375 “U16,635) Pools (2,078) ~~ 6 L9T95O tLe 705) 
1972-73 18,550 2,845 21,4305 
1973-74 BAS ay eke 3,140 22,065 
1974-75 20,870 3,400 24,270 
1315-16 21,950 3,665 2S 
1976277 2235915 3,920 26,835 
1977-78 23,800 4,170 27,970 
1978=79 24,485 4,380 28,865 
1979-80 24,02 4,580 29,605 
1980-81 25,360 A Pao 30,115 

This enrollment projection has been developed by the 
Universities Commission. Three such projections have been 
developed, this being the most conservative. 

Enrollment projections are derived from projected 
population figures for the 18-24 year age group. The 
participation of this age group in university education provides 
the basis for their projected attendance. 

TWO FACTORS Two factors influence enrollment figures—population 
INFLUENCE 
UNIVERSITY growth of the age group and the degree to which the age group 
ENROLLMENTS 


elects higher education. In recent years both the age group 
population and the participation of the age group in 


university education have been increasing. 
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THE 
PARTICIPATION 
OF STUDENTS 
IN 

UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 
WILL INCREASE 
AS ECONOMIC 
SECURITY 
RETURNS 


The population in the 18-24 year age group will 
continue to increase for the next four “et ee Obviously in 
1971-72 where actual attendance departs from projected, the 
degree to which the group has elected to attend Mar eeeiey has 
decreased. The question puzzling university planners currently 
is whether high school graduates and university Hropoute at 
the end of the first, second and third years, will continue to 
seek employment or will decide once more to attend university. 

The probability is high that as students feel more 
secure economically, their participation in all forms of 
post-secondary education, including universities, will continue 
to grow. 

It 4s doubtful whether the present reversal in 
tnends apparent for the first time tn 1971-72 wikl Last more 
than one or two years. The backlog in attendance created by 
this neversak may create problems in accommodation equally as 
Severe as any we have yet expertenced. 

The total projected population growth in the 
Edmonton metropolitan region for the seventies indicates a 
probable demand for additional university accommodation 
irrespective of changes in the attendance patterns of the 


18-24 year age group. 


* ° s 
Seastone economic, demographic studies, Commission on 


Educational Planning. 
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3. THE ATHABASCA UNIVERSITY MODEL 


Durtng £t4teen months of planning, the Athabasca 
University Governing Authority has devekoped a model fon the 
university which, 44 <mpLemented, will add a unique new member 
to the provincial university system. 

The Authority arrived at this model, which it is now 
in the process of testing, through research, study, consultation 
and travel. It has identified some of the major issues in 
higher education as they exist in Canada and elsewhere and has 
examined responses to these issues undertaken by universities 


and colleges throughout North America and England. 


INTROSPECTION During the summer of 1971, a group of students at 
'71 -- A 

STUDY BY the University of Alberta examined these same issues and 
STUDENTS 


published the results of their work in a document entitled 
Introspection '71 - A Study of the University Society. 

This group recognized that the Athabasca University 
modek poses possible sokutions for problems which students 
maintained exist within the University of Alberta as a proto- 
type of Large universities or multiversities. The group 
commended ne te Univesity’ proposed departures from the 


conventional model. 
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WHAT THE -- 1 48 not a university in the conventional sense. It has 
MODEL 


Is NOT neither post-graduate programs nor professional schooks. 


-- 14 & not a multiversity. 
-- It whl not undertake the extensive research programs 


typicaklky found in Large universities. 


WHAT THE Athabasca University, is, in effect, to bea four 
MODEL 
PROVIDES year college, standing midway between the community colleges 


on technical institutes of the province and the Universities 
of Alberta and Calgary. 

AS Such it ull provide an educational service 
hitherto missing in Alberta's post-secondary system (Lethbridge 
notwithstanding ) . 

As a four yearundergraduate School, 4ts dedication- 
will be to teaching rather than research. Any research the 
faculty may undertake will emphasize the application of know- 
Ledge to the exploration of significant social and environmental 


problems uxthin the university's constctuency. 


a fuller explanation of the 3 + 1 four year program is 
explained on page 14. 
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A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 
FOR THE 
NEXT THREE 
DECADES 


4. ATHABASCA UNIVERSITY'S OBJECTIVES 


(The Basis for Model Building) 


In May, 1971, the Authority published a deere 
entitled Athabasca University - Academic Concept. This has 
been distributed widely throughout the province for ypite 
reaction. The stated objectives have received widespread 
approval and support. 

Since the university, as a four year undergraduate 
college has fallen heir to the liberal arts tradition, this 
unique inheritance becomes a point of departure in curriculum 
planning. The Authority recognizes, however, that the 
university must provide, not the traditional in liberal 
studies, but a liberal education appropriate to the remaining: 
three decades of the twentieth century. The following 


objectives give expression to this concern: 


1. While education for the decades ahead must not overtook 
the emphasis on individualism implictt in the Liberal 
studies its commitment must nonetheless extend to serving 
"as a vehicle for the realization of seks in Soctety". 

If man is to improve the quality of his living he 
must not only look inwardly but also to the nature of 


his social institutions and to his physical and natural 
environment. 
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Education for the next three decades must continue to 
recognize the kmportance of the disceipkines developed by 


Man e 


A university deais with knowledge in its three 
aspects--its acquisition, its dissemination and its 
application. 


Education for the next three decades must nonetheless be 


problem rather than disceripline-centnred. 


This expresses the question, "knowledge for what 
purpose"? 


Education f0r the ensuing decades of the twentieth century 


must assume an Anterndisciplhinary emphasis. 


The need for less specialization within disciplines 
and greater integration among disciplines is now widely 
accepted. 


Education for the next three decades must be ortented to 


the future. 


Perhaps this is a state of mind rather than any 
specific activity. 


Education must be moral as well as inteklectual. 


The issue of values, both personal and social, has 
relevance during this period of technological change. 
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Education for the future makes no distinctions between 
kiberak and vocational. 


No university can or should ignore that to live 
creatively one must first make a living. 


How to employ graduates in the arts and sciences to 
the advantage of society constitutes a major social 
problem. The answer does not lie in cutting off the 
supply of educated people; it depends rather on discover- 
ing new ways of applying their talents in business, 
industrial production, and the service industries. 


Those responsible for university planning should stress 


Learning nather than teaching. 


Students must accept greater responsibility for 
selecting and carrying out their own programs of study. 
Each individual must develop his own strategies for 
learning which he may continue to employ throughout his 
life. 
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THE MODULE 
AS THE 
BASIC UNIT 


- THE ATHABASCA UNIVERSITY MODEL -- ITS DIMENSIONS 


The dimensions of the Athabasca model are described 
to indicate how the university expects to achieve these 
objectives. References are made to traditional university 


structures, not, for criticism but for contrast. 


I. THE COLLEGE OR MODULAR DIMENSION 

The basic unit within the conventional university is 
the department--discipline-centred with a strong research 
emphasis. The department as part of a faculty division 
(e.g., arts, science, education), since its introduction many 
decades ago, has contributed to the acquisition of new 
knowledge. 

The basic untt in the Athabasca University model, an 
the other hand, 48 the module (college). This consests of a 
given number of Students (smakk enough to achieve intimacy 
yet Large enough for economical operation) akong with faculty 
drawn 4n0m the different disciplines. Within this unct, 
faculty and students together build the untverscty communcty. 

The current proposal is that the module or college 
will contain 650 students with 25 to 30 faculty members. The 
initial cluster which is Element I of the building plan would 
consist of three modules providing for a total enrollment of 


2,000 students. 
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IMPLICATIONS 
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The conventional faculty divisions into arts, science, and 
education would not exist. The only internal structure 
will be the module (college) with the university becoming 
a federation of these basic units. 

The model departs from the conventional in that the 
organization of faculty will be interdisciplinary. ante 
five to thirty staff members from different disciplines 
work with 650 students to create the learning environment. 
The Authority has thus chosen its pattern for university 
growth. Each unit (module) will be finite; the university 
grows by adding more units. While the initial cluster 
(three modules--2,000 students) may be necessary for 
economy in providing central services, the university 
could be complete at this figure or <t may continue to 


expand on 4tS own campus or elsewhere. 


THE REGIONAL DIMENSION 


Canadian universities tend to be national or even 


international in their identification. 


As an alternative, Athabasca University proposes 


that community outreach should become a major university 


dedication. The problems of the region served by the univer- 


sity should provide a basis for interdisciplinary study, for 


field research, and for direct involvement with its 


constituency. 
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Athabasca University's constituency has within it a 
large urban centre typical of many throughout Canada, a frontier 
to the north, renewable and non-renewable resource industries, 
rural communities, ethnic groups, public and private deere 
organizations. 

The university's region provides a rich Laboratory 
for the application of knowkedge drawn from every discipline 


that man has yet developed. 


IMPLICATIONS 1. University research programs may be projects in the 
exploration of problems within the region. These may be 
related to ecology, urbanization, rural living, industry, 
energy fuels, or social alienation. 

2. The university's campus extends beyond customary bound- 
aries to reach out into various parts of the region. The 
university thus becomes not so much a place as a dynamic 
process, visible and active throughout its entire 
constituency. 

The risks through such visibility are great; the 
rewards should nonetheless more than counterbalance these 
risks. 

3. Not only does the university reach out into its con- 
stituency but also the people within the region move 
readily into this university. The campus unites, rather 


than separates, the university with its various communities 
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III. THE LEARNING DIMENSION 

The problems under review will provide opportunities 
for interdisciplinary study and application. Such experiences 
give relevancy to knowledge. 

The acquisition of knowkedge in the various disci- 
pkines Still constitutes the major task for the student. How 
he secures information and ideas from university resources is 
the most significant dimension of the university moder. 

To achieve flexibility in operation, Athabasca 
University proposes to employ tutorial and learning systems. 
The major burden of delivering information, organizing course 
content, clarifying learning problems, and establishing inter- 
disciplinary relationships will be ee Oe combining the 
individual and small group meetings of tutorials with the use 
of learning systems now successfully employed by many large 
LndOuUSstrics’. 

Education at abl Levels has become tnereasingly 
kLabon Antensive. Improvements over the past decade have 
nesulted from greater investments in Labor (Lower facutty- 
student ratios) rather than changes in Anstructional technology. 

It may Pera kitty now to call a halt to faculty 
growth and to give attention to increasing faculty effective- 
ness through technological change. 

Learning systems are packages dealing with single 


topics, several of which make up a course. The packages 
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IMPLICATIONS 


THE THREE 
YEAR 
DEGREE 
PATTERN 


include print and non-print materials, such as cassettes, 
microfilms, and video tapes. These provide information, 
directions, exercises, and tests. 

Learning systems are beyond the experimental stage. 
Their practicability has been demonstrated by many colleges. 
They do not answer all the problems that beset higher 
education; they do, however, add appreciably to the learning 


dimension. 


1. The role of the faculty member changes from that of 
delivering information to a large group to that of serving 
as a resource person to students concerned with learning. 

2. The flexibility for organization increases when a 
university employs the tutorial-learning systems approach. 


Continuous operation is one possible outcome. 


IV. THE VOCATIONAL DIMENSION 

One of the major tasks facing the university is to 
relate general to specific studies. It must assist students in 
discovering effective ways of contributing the fruits of their 
learning to society through useful employment. 

The Athabasca University model will provide both 
three and four year degree patterns. During the first three 
years the student will undertake, under university guidance, 
to explore certain significant personal, social or environ- 


mental problems. He will combine this interdisciplinary 
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concentration with the study of those disciplines he has 
elected to pursue in depth. 

While the major emphasis in the three year program 
will be on general knowledge and its application, the Ace 
should at the same time investigate ways in which this know- 
ledge may be vocationally useful. 

During his field studies, the student should become 


more aware of employment possibilities within the university 


constituency. 
A FOURTH The fourth year, for those who wish to pursue it, 
YEAR IS 
ADDED will combine field or practical experience with formal 


instruction in those occupations where this is possible. For 

a large number of vocations, the resources of the region, 
combined with those of the university, should provide effective 
preparatory training. 

Such occupations and occupational areas as these 
come to mind: teaching, social service, urban and town plan- 
ning, recreation directors, field ecologists, business 
management, industrial production, government service, sales 
forces, communication media, journalism, public relations, 
systems analysts. 

One of the university's major commitments must be 
to seek new outlets for knowkedgeable people in the service 


Andustries, in business, industry and government service. 
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V. THE COMMUNICATIONS DIMENSION 

In the Athabasca University model, the university is 
defined as a system of intellectual energy expressed through 
the flow of ideas. The transmitting medium conducting this 
energy is the communicative process. 

Each module on coklege 44, in effect, a communication 
node. Every device, organization and technical, necessary to 
enhance thts process should be employed within the module and 
sor that matter within the universrty. 

University wide service is to be provided by the 
communication centre. This includes the library, both print 
and non-print, the computer as a communications device, other 
communication media such as television, learning systems 
technology, data from the regional laboratory and publishing. 

The function of this centre is to enhance student 
learning in the module by providing information, improving 
techniques in script communication, producing learning 
systems, organizing the resources of the regional laboratory. 
The success of the centre will depend on its relevance to 


student learning. 


IMPLICATIONS 1. The centre is not only an information subsystem; it can 
also contribute to the practical and theoretical studies 


in communication undertaken by students. 
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2. The centre should provide resources in communication for 
each module within the university. The service might 
conceivably extend beyond the university. 

3. The concept of the enlarged campus becomes understandable 
through the extension of this service. A successful Leartn- 
Ang on communication centre of this type might assist the 
operation of the smaller two, three and four year colleges 


04 the province. 


VI. THE MANAGEMENT DIMENSION 

The use of the computer as an administrative tool is 
basic to relatively uncomplicated yet reasonably sophisticated 
management techniques. A dynamic filing system including such 
major university components as faculty, support staff, 
students, materials, major activities, space requirements and 
finances is imperative. Such systems are now available from 
Statistics, Canada. 

Programs are now emerging from conceptual planning. 
From the data base provided by an effective filing system, 
program accounting should be possible. Program planning and 
budgeting as a ee administrative procedure becomes a 


possible outcome. 
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6. THE ATHABASCA MODEL 


(The Range of Its Dimensions) 


ATHABASCA 
UNIVERSITY 


a four year degree 
granting undergraduate 
college system 
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THE TYPICAL 
STUDENT 

IN THE 
UNIVERSITY'S 
BEGINNING 
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ATHABASCA 
UNIVERSITY 
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STUDENTS 
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At the outset of Athabasca University's existence, 
the typical student will not be unlike his counterpart Lg the 
University of Alberta. He will live in the Edmonton 
metropolitan region and will commute to the university by 
express bus, rapid transit, or automobile. He will fall 
within the 18 to 24 year age group and will have graduated 
from one of the metropolitan high school systems. In all 
probability, he will not yet have made a vocational choice 
but will look to the university to provide him with the 
answer to this, among other questions. 

Those who live in residence will constitute not 
more than 15% to 20% of the total enrollment. They will 
come in large part from within the university's constituency 
but beyond commuting distance of the university. 

Athabasca University should, if not immediately, 
within a short time attract students who will discover that 
its mode of operation meets their unique needs. The university 
within this decade may attract a clientele quite different to 
that which attends the University of Alberta. 

By the end of the decade, Athabasca students may 
tend to be older than those at the University of Alberta. 


Such features as continuous operation with several entry 
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dates throughout the year should attract adults in the twenty- 
five to sixty year age range. The university could serve 
"dropins" who come for either short or long periods of time 
to use university resources in the pursuit of special 
interests. 

Within this broad age span, men and women have 
Spectak needs at different stages in their lige. They may 
wish to become more knowkedgeablLe, to seek a change in 
careers, to add on substitute new dimensions to ther personal 


Life styles on to keep mentally alert as they grow older. 
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8. UNIVERSITY PLANNING 


These observations on planning may be useful in any 
review of the Athabasca project. They indicate how the 
Athabasca University could make a unique contribution to the 
provincial university system. 

It takes four to five years to bring a university 
into existence as a fully functioning institution. This 
involves designing the academic program, providing information 
services, translating the academic program into physical 
facilities, developing community relations, selecting staff, 
creating a personnel policy, structuring an administrative 
organization. 

It takes an additional three to five years to deal 
with problems deriving from the planning experience of the 
first five years. 

Athabasca University is deep into its first planning 
phase. If planning and action growing out of planning proceeds 
at its current pace, the university might complete the first 
module in 1973 and the first element (a cluster of three 
modules with accommodation for 2,000 students) by the 1975-76 
term. 

The university might desirably remain at this size 
until the last year of the decade at which time further direc- 


tions for growth should be obvious. 
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A UNIQUE 
THESIS 


By 1975, Athabasca University should be in a 
position to give active leadership to smaller universities 
within the province. 

The main thesis of the Athabasca University model is 
that small colleges can be successful provided sufficient 
support is available through personnel, materials and 
technology within the system. The communication centre of 
Athabasca University should be designed to serve not only the 
Athabasca University system of colleges but other small units 
throughout the province. 

It 4s not Amportant that Athabasea University grow 
beyond 2,000 unless pressure of numbers forces problems of 
accommodation on the University of Alberta. 

It 4s highly important for Athabasca Universcty to 


demonstrate the viability of the small university college. 
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